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serious peopfe, and we must return to it. For the present it is enough to claim that the leading facts in the history of the movement create a prima jade case that exemption is for the benefit of weak fleets and powerful armies. Started originally by a French abbe, the idea was first embodied in a treaty by Frederick the Great, a man who had had practical experience of how gravely the vulnerability of commerce at sea may affect the progress of a Continental war. When he was in alliance with Great Britain it did not occur to him to make the suggestion. It was the newborn Republic of America that proposed it to him; and he wisely agreed, since the arrangement made it impossible for the United States ever to make war on him at all. Similarly, the United States was wise to get the sanction of so great a figure to the principle of immunity, since her budding commerce was always at the mercy of her one enemy so long as capture was permitted. With material advantages so great and obvious in hand it can convince nobody to talk of lofty and disinterested ideals.
Next it was Napoleon who put forward the new doctrine, and sought to establish it by the revolutionary violence of his cc Continental System." In 1866, Austria, cooped up in the head of the